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or admitted only as an occasional contrast to the
prevailing tone. Thus tne artificiality of the
'characters is the consequence rather of incomplete-
ness than of untruth ; they are, as it were, but
half cluiactets ; the dialogue is no longer, as with
Shakespeare, the means of their development, but
the purpose of their creation.
Living in an age of loose manners and corrupt
morals, the result, as has often been pointed out,
of the unnatural state of repression which accom-
panied the Puritan supremacy, Wycherley can-
not be acquitted of the vices of his time, nor
can it be contended that it was altogether with
the object of lashing these vices that he decked
them out with all the allurements of brilliant
dialogue and diverting situations. Yet I venture
to assert that, in spite of their licentiousness, these
comedies possess claims to recognition not lightly
to be ignored. Nay, more: that their very in-
decency, although the most open, is certainly not
the most pernici9us form of immorality known to
us in literature. For as the harm of licentious
allusions consists in their appeal to the basest
passions of human nature, so the appeal is
stronger as the impression of human passion is
deeper. -But these simulacra, these puppet semT-
blances of humanity, which Wycherley and his con-
temporaries summon upon the stage for our
diversion, what human passion can we discover
in these to which we should be in danger of
|nworthily responding? As we read the plays